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FOREWORD 



This module is t)ne of a series pf ICHF performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competen<;ielof vocational teachers. The 
competencies upon which these rhodufesare based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being importan4 to suc- 
cessfcjl vocatipnal teaching at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels of instruction. The<nodules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that-inte^te 
theory and application, each culminates AVith criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's perfortlaace of the spec- 
ified competency., The" materials are designed for use by irtdi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher ed ucators acting as 
resource persohs. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency beina developed aTid should bft thor- 
oughly oriented to PfiTE concepts and procedures In using 
'these materials! 

The design of the matSrlals p/ovides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation probrams to me?t a wide variety ' 
of individual needs and interests. Tne materials are intend ed^^ 
use by universities artd colle^, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-jsecondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professional development of voca-, 
tlonal teachers, Further mformation about the use <5f th$ mpd- 
utes in teacher education programs \s contained in three re- 
lated. docum^tS. Student GukTeto Using Performance-Based 
Teacher £fMlcatIon materialSi Resource Person Guide to 
Using PerfWniance<Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Fmplementatlon of Performance-Based Teacher 
Cducat^p^. ^ ' 

The PBTS curriculum- packaged are products of a sustained 
researchiand developrVient effort by The Center's Program for 
ProfessionibDevelopm^rit for Vocational Education Mai^ in- 
dividuals. institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the sysfematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials. Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules; over 2,000 
teachers and 300* resource persons in 20 universities, coJ leges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement. » 

Special recognition (or major individjil roles'ln the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff: 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director; Robert E. Norton, As- 



soclate Progriim Director; Glen E. Fardig.-Specialist; Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant, and Karen, Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition, is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assist^int; and Jean Wisen- 
bafigh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement cjL 
the materials. Cqntrjbutions made by former program staff to-' 
ward developmental versloris of these materials are also ac- 
krtowledged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
^ from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. 

Appreciptlon is also-extended to g\\ those outside The Center 
^ (consultants, field pite coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed scrgenerously In various" 
phases of the total-effort. Early versions of the materials were 
developed^by Thp Center in coq^ration with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University pnd at 
the Unlversi^ of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
•materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
. University, and University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was'par^med by Center Stan with the assist3nce of numerous 
. consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced test^^ of the .materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational Jteacher educators and students of Cen- . 
tral Washington State Oollege, Colorado State Univefeity. Ferris 
State College,*Miohigan; Florida State Uriiversity. Holland Col- 
lege, P.E.L. Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University College at Blrffalo; Temple University; 
. .University of Arizona; University of Michigan-Flint; Universit/of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado;JL)niverslty of Pittsburgh; University 
of Tennessee. University of Vermont, and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the Nattonal Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE (Jurriculym development effort from 
1972 throuah its completion. Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occu{)aliQpal and Adult Education of the U.S. Officer, 
"of .Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testingx)f tl)e materials at 1.0 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part P, Section ]553. Recognition of funding support of the 
I * advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
• Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint. 

A Robert E. Taylor 

Executiv^Dlrector 

Th0 Certrer for Vocational Education 



THE CCNTER FOR VOCATKSNAL EDUCATION 

TlvtOI<«;Sw«lOM<Mrw«T . tWAK*AMvftM«*. O lMH^t Otu, 4UtO 
^^^^ «- 

\ne Center for Vocational Education'-s mission is to 
Increase the ability of diverse agencies. Institutions, and 
orgai^atfons to solve educational problems relating to 
irKjivfa^ttl career planning, preparation, and progression. 
The Center fulfills Its minion by: 

• Generating knowledge through re^arch.- 

• Developing educational programs and products. ' 

• Evaluating Individual program needs and outcomes, 
•installing educ^ional programs and products. 

• Operating information systems arKJ services. 

• Coodimtjftg leadership development and training 
progrElms. 



AA ; 
VIM 

. AMERICAN ASSOCIATIOr^ 

FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

y Engineering Center 

University of Georgia , . 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The Ameclcan Association for Vocational Instructional 
^Materials (AAVIM) is an Interstate organization of unlver- 
sltl^, colleges and divisions of vocational education de^ 
voted to the Improvement of teaching through t)etter In- 
. formation and teaching aids. , 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ The increasing demand for the evaluation of vo- 
cajtional educatpn programs arises from several 
S9urces. Students, parents, edupators, and the 
^teneral ptihwi have become inpreasiogly aware of 
the role vocational education performs in the 
preparation of adult3 and youth for the world of 
work. In addition, federal and state legislative 
bodied have continued to enaqt legislation promot- 
• ing the^establishment of vocational education 
prbgrams at all levels. 

Jn this technological age of accuracy and preci- 
sion, knowledge is replacing opinion, and evi- 
dence is replacing guesswork*. The time is past 




when teachers and administrators of vocational 
education programs can rely solely on personal 
obsefT^ration as a sufficient measure of program 
effectiveness. 



Evaluation must be an integral and continuous 
part of the total edupational process. Unless pro- 
grams are (il-operly evaluated, edupators will fiot 
f>ave sufficient evidence on which to make .deci- 
sions regarding program developnrtent and revi- 
sion. We cannot afford the luxury of operating pro- 
grams solely on the basis pf what we believe to be 
right. As the public is asked to invest more of its 
'.dollars \f\ vocational education, there is ^ growing 
concern for educational procedures to* lie justified 
on the, basis of efficiency and effectiveness. The 
issue is not whether We evaluate, but rather, how. 

<VQcation3l educJitors, of course, want to provide 
the best program possible for all students. But, , 
traditions^and past experience are hot sufficient ' 
standards' by which to assess the merit of t^e pro- 
gram. Sound management is dependent t)n prq- 
gram evaluatior>. Evafluation must be thought of 
not as an appendag^e, k^ut as a fundamental pdrt of 
the total program effort. Program evaluation must 
be viewed as^.continual ana vital part of the edu- 
cational management and accountability process. 

This module focuses on locally 'directed and 
product-oriented prograrn evaluation. Tjie mod- 
ule is designed to give yoj^i^skill in planning and 
condupting vocational education prx)gram'evalua: 
tion efforts. While many vQcaJional teachers will ^ 
not have total responsibility fo\the evaluation ef-\ 
fort, ev^ry teacher will need to help with the evalua- 
tion process andshouici be prep^ed to utilize per-^^ 
tinent flndirjgs and recommendations to helf) im-> 
profe his/her vocational program^ * * . » 1» 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

ftrmlnal Objective: While working in an actual school 
situption, evaluate your vocational program. Your per- 
fomance will be dsse^d by your fesourc^persorf, 
usmg the Teacher Perfonnance AssessmeptTbini, pp./ 
Si-'54^{Learnlng Experience IV). ^ ^ • ^ 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading* demonstrate 
knowledge of the concepts and procedures involved 
in evaluating a local vocational education program 
(Learning Experience I). \ ^ 

2 Afi^er completing the required reading, develop a plan 
forievaluating'the hypothetical vocational program 
described in a given case situation (Learning Experi- 
ence II). ' ^ ^ 

3 Aftercompleting the required reading, develop'aflnal 
evaluation report for a hypotbetlcal vocational pro- 
gram described In a giveo case situation (^earning 
Experience III). 



erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or.observa- 
tions of skilled teachers. It necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted it you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
•time. . - . 



Prer^qui^ites'^ 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
maintaining ar\occupatlonal advisory committee^ In de- 
vfeloping program goals and objectives, and in conduct- 
ing a student follow-up study. If you do not already have 
these competencies, meet with your resource person to 
determine whaj method you will us6 to gain th^se skills. 
Dne option is tp corr plete the information and practice 
activities in the foflo ving moflules: 

• Maintain ^n Orxupational Advisory Committee, 
Module A^S ^ \ 

• Develop f^rogram Goals and] Objectives, Module 
A-6 ; , ; * • ^ 

' ^ • Conduct a\Stud^nt Follow-Up Study, Moduie A-'IO 

i I * » 

Resources ^ . 

A list of the outride ri^sources which supplement those 
contained withip the [module follows. Check with your 
resource persor) (1) x6 determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
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Equation 



Learning Experience i 

Optional 

^ Reference: Benton, William T Program E)/ 
^ in Vocational and Tednhhal Education. Cot^llmbus, 
OH: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohia 
State University, 1973. 

Reference: Byram, Harold and Marvin Robertson 
(Comps.) Locally Directed Evaluation of local Vo- 
cational Education Programs. Third Edition. Dan- 
ville, IL: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
1971. ED 067 479 

Reference: Wentling, Tim L. and Tom E. Lawson. 
Evaluating Occupational Education and Training 
^Programs. Boston, MA: AHyn and Bacon, Inc., 1 975. 

Learning Experience li 

Optional 

A group of 2-5 peers from your service area with 
whom you can discuss planning for an evaluation. 

Learning Experience III . ' 

Required 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
developing a finakevaluation report. 
Optional 

A final evaluation report for a vocational program in 
your service area which you can review. 

Learning Experience IV . 

Required 

An actual school situatiori in which you can evaluate 
c( vocational program. , 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
evaluating a vocational'program. 
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This module jcovers perform^ce element numbers 49-51 from OaW\n J. 
(Co|rell ef ai., Model Curricula for yocatlonal and Technical Je^ither 
Education: Report^No. V (Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education. Ttye Ohio SUte University, 1972). The 384 eletnent^ln this 
document forhv^the research (iase^for^all Th6 Center's PBTE module 
development. \ x . * ^ * 

For Information about the^general organ iziatlon'Of each module, general 
procedures for their use, an^ terminology which is common to aU lOO 
modules, see About Using The Cdnter's PBT^ Modules oh <he |rtsJde' ' 
back cover. v , . * * 



Learn i ng Experieiice I 



.OVERVIEW 




After completing the required reading, jdemonstralj^^-knowlefgie'O^^^^^^ 
concepts arid procedures involved in evaluating d local vpcatibnafe^^ 
tion- program. " . . .-'"%■' ' r-' ■ 



You will be reading the infomfa^ion shWt Evaluating l:ocaLVocatfori^1 
^ucation Programs, pp. ©-15» ^ . \ , 



/ A Tou may wish toteao the suppienrentary reterences, u^nton; Hrogram 

) Evaluation in Vocational and Technical Educatio^^^^ 

VA r^-t^ y|| Robertsoh, Locally ^Qirected Evaluation of local VoQational Educatlori 

Activity ' ■ pi^grams; or Vyentlingan^ LwN^nJEvafuaiing Occupsttioh^l Education 

^^F\;* and Training Programs^ v*^^wv^ ^ - , • , 




Yqu will be demonstrating knowledge of the conoepts and' procX^nA 
Involved in evaluatii^^ a local vdcationaj education prbgram-by^coiripleting^ 
the Self-Check, {^p» 15-^.6.; , " • - \ . 




You wiltl^e evaluating your competency by comparing your oomp^teq- ^ 
1^ Self-^heclj: with th^ j^oddl Answers, pr^ A . . 
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Ajhvity 




•For Inform^ion explaining the/ieed fo#program evfiluation, and describ-. 
ing a modeifor conducting such evaluations, read the' following informa- 
tion she^l5 ' ' 



fevAlUAJING 

Local vpCATioNAL education programs 



^ The wordf "evgrjyation" can be threatening to 

^^ducators. Qonceros about tenure, promotion, 

salary, cPKgtaVanni'iffacilTties, and . accreditation, 
.s^m to-beTir^t in the thoyghta.qf thoseapproach- ^ 

in^ an.^vafuation effcwl. Most educator are con- 
• cefnea a^6,£lt pro^ranr evaluation, but it seems to 

be 9ne of4h,ose tr^ne-cdnsyming responsibilltiea-, 
, that can he easily postpc^iedrEtlucators^u^ not 

be*)ulled inte'^complaceifci^^on th^^question of. 
^whejhef *ar,hot to evalua|e programs; Programs of 
^. vocational ^education afe being; evaluated .by the 
^ 1?^ple>ttie!j^serve— like ^^^or not^ Educators must 

be prepared b do a^ualjty job pLevafuating, or 
^tielping to evaluate, .their o^n programs. ^ 
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; TherNature of Program Evaluation 



• What Is Progratii EvajijatiQn? ' 

Pro^Vam evaluation^refers tb the t^sk^f jmaking 
jUdgment^^aboat the Wq^th or vajbe of a program. 
*lt prirTtarilg involves cf^tdrminirig jthe extent to 
.which pr^v}ou9<y estSbl^stied -program objectfves 
, are being, or.^have befehrattajned. ' " ' . ' 

^It shduj^ beVecognizfed th^tprograip e\^^lua^ea 
i§v@ typ^' of survey research^^A^SUch, tfje overall 
^encfe and yalidj^ e?f an evaluation effort ))vill 
^ dfepeTKl 9 greatd^eal.pn-ttie eitt|Tim' which sound 
. research techniques are apfjlfed. „ . * • 

Reasons for Program EvaluatioVil 

^ The furv(lamehtal r^asofY for e>^luating vdca- 
tiqn^ education progi^amsr is Jto se^k pYogram Im- 
plfbyement &/idence%outthererative,meritsof a 

; program enabjes e'ducat6?aio make*more rational, 
' daia-based decisibns.a^ut theirpVbgrams. 

. ^ Students are the ultjmate bpnefidferies and con- 
" sumers of the educational gr'ofcess. Educat^ 
^ ^have ao^pbligatio'n to.ensare that the educational 
^ process Will dekver what is spepified in the pro- 
gram objecftrves. » * t ' < 



In addition, program evaluation is a necessary 
. function since the public fiscal budget for vocd- 
t|opal education continues to rise. Educators must 
assure the comrpunity that the ta^ dollar is spent 
efficiehtly and effectively. Increased emphases on 
prd^^ram accountability when state and federal 
monies are expended has also increased the neeJf^ 
for weJI-6ondMCted local evaluations to obtain^evi- 
dence d accomplishment, and jastificatipn for the 
dollars spent. , ^ - i • 

For mkny years, tl)e educational community has 
tended to manage its educational programs on the 
basis ol hunches, authority, traditign, ^nd personal 
experience. The public is beginfiing to demartd* 
valid and reliable information concerning the 
^ educators' theory that programs.with-cerf^in chaK 
acteristica wilt yield certain outcorries. Thfe public 
wants proof that educational programs are acle- 
quately and efficiently serving the heeds of the 
coHim'unity. * - 

^Who Should Evaluate? 

Programs.of vocational educatiorr are being 
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evaluated every day by thre people they are serving 
Evaluations are made by parents, Educators, ^tax- 
payers, and other people affected by the vocational 
education program. These evaluations may be ac- 
curate or inaccurate, depending upon the amount 
cind source of information used. An important 
guiding principle of locally conducted evaluations 
IS that they should be made by those affecfed by, 
and those kivolved with, Ihe educational program. 
This includes teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, counselors, students, parents, alumni, em- 
ployers, andem^loyees. 

Marjy evaluations are conducted by a third party 
This thirc^party approach to evaluation is often 
conductefd by a team of ''experts" who visit the 
educational agency, observe the program, talk 
with students and Jeachers, and report their find- 
ings to the professional personnel and the govern- 
ing board. 

Charactenstically, third-party evaluation teams 
have assessed the W9ys and means an institti^ion 
ehiploys in attaining the program objectives, (e g . 
instructional processes and' procedures) raiher* 
than emphasizing the significance of program 
outcomes For example, the concern has often 
been with the amount of classroom or laboratory' 
space available, the quality of the physical iacvUf 
ties, the qualifications of the teacher, etc , rather 
than whether program graduates are employed 
and able to advance in their career fields. Third- 
p^rty teams can provide another perspective, of 
ihe vocational program that is useful, however 
Hence, these evaluations, even though generally 



ginning in appropriate w^ys generally increases^ 
their uncterstanding of the process and \\)Bn com- 
mitment to carry out as many recommended pro- 
gram improvements as possible Failure to involve 
them, on the other hand, can result ih a fine evalua- 
tion study being ignored because tt hacks the sup- 
port of those key individuals and groups who can 
bnng about chan^and Improvement 

Involving K^y G/oCipa 

In conducting a program evaluation, it is impor- 
tant to have the^/fnvolvement of certain key groups. 
The first groi^p to involve is the school adminis- 
tration., This/should include the school superm* 
tendent, bynlding principals, coordinators, and 
supervisor^. Gaining the support of these school 
adiT)/nistr^tors is the first step'in securing support 
and con/mitment from others, and in ensunng 
cb^tinu/ng enthusiasm for program evaluation. 
Vyithoi4l strongadmmistrative^support, the evalua- 
tion effort is not likely to be successful 

A second key group to involve is what might be 
^'called a staff steering committee. The staff steer- 
ing committee should be composed of all of the 
tethers and staff directed involved with the pro- 
gram to be^evaluated and a per'^on from the school 
administrative staff,-lijs aisp wise to include merti- 
bfers of t^r^^idance staff arid representatives of 
teachers from-the general education curncular 
^reas. 

/ The steering committee can provide direction 
and assistance for the evaluation effort m several" 



process-onented,^do provide another valuable^ ways. Members may help devise the overall e\/&lua 



• source of feedback abcyjt the vocational program 

In conducting locally .directed pVografy^/eyalua 
tions, It IS important to have the involvertient c^f 
'those Key individuals and groups directl^ co" 
cerrted with the program (eg, teachers, ^adnrtih- 
istrators, advisory committee members, /school 
board members). Their involvement from/ the pe 
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tion plan, develop or update a philosophy state- 
rpent for the Vocational program, review, program 
objectives, develop follow-up and other instru- 
ments that may be needed, help conduct parent 
and/or employer interviews, etc. Often, the staff 
steering committee is dividedmto subcommittees 
with specific responsibilities for planning and 
conducting the follow-up study or other evaluation 
tasks. ' ^ • 

Other key'groups to include an evaluation 
effort are the vocational advisory comhl(ttee(s), 
and the student commlttee(s). The involvement of 
these committees is necessary if you are to gain 
the'support of the community and the students * 
your program serves. It is especially obviousjhat, 
since students are^both involved and affected by 
the vocational program, they shogid be highly 
qualified participants in the evaluation process, f 

Students of a single or several vocational areas,^ 
depending on the scope of the evaluation effort," 
.may be involved in several approphate way? They 
can assist with the develofiment of follow-up q ues- 
^ionnaires or letters, surest changes in program^ 
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goals and objectives based on their own expert- . mittees which are established or as members of a 
ence, etc. Students may serve .on evaluation com- -separate student committee. 




Program Evaluation Model 

» , I 

. Many different program evaluation systems or 
' models exist, varying in complexity, design, and 
intent. Two important questions to consider wjien 
choosing a systeTn for pr^ogram evaluation are— 
' # \s tlie system appropohte for the situation to 
^ be evaluated? ^ 

• Are the teachers and others concerned ca'pa- ' 
ble of handling the complexities of the sys- 
tem? ^ 

Th6 following system* was developed by Harold 
M. Byram, Floyd L McKinney, and others in the 
Multi-State Voc^ional Education Evaluation Proj-^ 
ect. It was later used by Floyd I^McKinney and 
others in the Central Kentucky Vocational Educa- 
tion Evaluation Project. (Sample 1 identifies the 
components of this pystem.) 

Assess Needs ^ 

A prog ram evaluation needs assessment Should 
tell us th6 difference between where we are'and^ 
where we need to be. Needs assessment efforts 
' should fnfclude a careful study of TnaijpoweV 
needs, student needs and interests, educational 
facilities and equipment, community charapter- 
istics, , employment trends, and copfimunity re- 



source's. Manpower data may, be secured from tf\e 
^tate vocational education agency, census publi- 
cations, state and local employment security of- 
fi.ces, chambers of commerce, business and pro-^ 
fessional organizations, agricultural censuses, v 
and locally conducted manpower studies.^ 

Jt is important to have indications of the intSfbsts 
and occupational goals of a\[ secondary s.tudents. 
Professionally prepared inventories such as OVIS 
(Ohio VocationaUnterest Survey) or locally de- 
veloped4nventori§5-may .be used to secure inf6r- ^ 
mation concerning student interests.^ 

A survey of parents .and/or citizans can provide 
"valuable information about their attitudes toward - 
vbcati^al education, their aspirations for the 
youtl^ the conrimu'nity,.and their own interest in 
vocational education. Parents can be asked what 
vocalfonaK programs they fpel the local school , 



1 To gain skill In conducting community surveys, you may wliti to refer 
to Module A-1. Prepare for a Qommunity Survey, ModuldA-2. Conduct a 

» Community Survey, and Module A-3. fi$p€trt the Findings of a Commu- 
-nity Purvey/ 

2 To gain skill In gathering student data, you maywlshto refer to Module 

Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection TechniquBS',ar\6 
Module F'2^Qather Student Data Through Personal Contacts. 
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should be offering, the occupational area(s) they 
want their sons and-'or daughters to pursue, how 
they feel toward the programs in which their sons 
and'or daughters are presently enrolled, 'etc. Par- 
ents may also be asked questions which determine 
(1) how much they know about the presepf vo- 

SAMPLE 1 



^cational program pffenngs, and (2) if they have 
an interest m.adult education offermgs. This type 
of survey research .data is commonly collected 
through a questionnaire which is mailed to all tax- 
payers of the district or to all parents who have 
son$ or daughters enrolled in the school 
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Another activity that has proven very helpful in should be tailored to gain employers' reactions to 

assessing employers' needs is to ask all vocational the qyality of the vo.cationaT education program, 

teachers and members of the staff steenng com- This activity has proven in maciy eases to be not 

mittee to make short visits to businesses and in- . only a good needs assessment-evaluation activity, 

dustries in the employrhehl area. These visfts but an excellent public relatiorrs«endeavor as welj. 

should be prearranged and should bfe spepifically An example of a questionnaire which coulql be 

designed to help employer^ understand the completed by an intervievyer during such a visit is 

school's programs and concerns. In addition, they shown in Sample 2. 

SAMPLE 2 

STAf^'F VISITS TO f LACES OF EMPLOYMENT^ 




Date df. Interview 



^ Place of Employment 



'Person Interviewed : :: , . — ^ Title 

Numt)er of People Emptoyed i 



1. What are some of the standards you use when hiring people? (Listjn order oiJmportanceO 

B, . : ^ — : : — — . ^— : 



a _ 

E. 



F. ^ . : — - — ' "y^-. 

'G, , 1 ^—^ ^ . . ' r^^-^ 

H. . — : : . 



2. Whetf is the prime reason for«nrtp!oyee failure? ^ — *^^^\-<-r^<v-'^'^ ' — \ — 

3. Do you use high schdbl recordsrwhen hiring people? . ^ — ^ — ' » 

4. Do you use th*h|gh schdol in kviy other way whew hiring? — J-^ '1 ^ — 

a Approximfttely.how many graduates do you hire each year? ' ^ ^ ' 

.6. How dd our gi?iduates compare with, other high schoiol graduates? (Cortsldfer attltude»- 

appearance Job^entry skills, 6tc,) - * \ [ . ^ / . , 

A. Below average • . ; ^ — ^ ' — . . t 

\B.^eragQ— V- t ' . 



7.^ Do prospective employees seem most Interested in salary or the,type,of work^ y ^.-1 ^ 
I 8. Do you seriously ccrfTsider the courses a prdspectlve employee bad in high scfciobf in relati^^^^ 
► to thj5 job he/she is being interviewed for? c^^i. — ' -'^ " ' '''^''"^j^^'K^S 

What were your fthe interviewer's) Impressions (1) of tiiQ employer's attitude toward W^^^ 
* gram, land (2) bf |he students ernplo^r?; . .^^y __l — ^- - \:^^^\.\ '/ 

Dq youieeUhSif We ctassripm teacherssre covarin^liie right ardds Ihd matei'laj^ tn ^ 

. ^ that^grllrWatid t6ihis;type^o ^- — 

RecdfTimendatroha.or suggestroHs: If^^ , - .T^:"^" 'y-X:^ 



T ^ Signed 



3 Adapted from Haroid M Byrtim and Marvin Roberto n (Comps ). Loca//y Directed Ewaluatlon of Local Vocational Education Programs 
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Develop Philosophy. ' ( 

. the school's basic guiding beliefs about yoca- ified if evidence is presented indicating a need for 

tional education need to be formally presented in change. i 

writing. These, beliefs should reflect the current , • , ^ . , ^ , 

beliefs of the community concerning the desired J^"^ example of a local school statement of 

processes and products of vocational education. P^'iosophy for vocat4onal education is shown in 

The existing statement of philosophy should opt ^®"^P'® 3. • ^ . , . 

be viewed as unchangeable, but should be mod- ' , . / ^ 

SAMPLES ,4 ' ^ 

PHILOSOPHY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FDR t • 

APPLETON SCHOOLS • * • . . • . - 



.Education^isa ufiified, continuous, life-oriented process which continues from early childhopd. 
until death. Vocational education \9 a significant part of tf)e total education process— that of 
^ directing forces foward the full realization of the potential of each JndivJdual. Vocational educa- 
tion is in harm^Qhy with, and supports, an overall philosophy of education and human feSources • 
development. * . ' , ' , , ^ • , 

Value of the Individual . ' ^ ^ * ^ . ^ ^ 

Each 9nd every individuaUs important an^ each differs in his/her interest^, needs, dnd^biljties. 
, Individual^ mature educationally at various. rates. Therefore, the capabilities of the individuals to 
r learn should be determined through counseling and testing.lndividualized instruction Should ^ 
be provided to maximizeMhe indiyiduar^^abillty to* learn. Each Individual is important and has* 
dignity, worth, and^a right to the.opportumty to attain his/her maximun) potential, even 4f that 
individual is ecoriomically and/or socially disadvantaged oc has a mental or physicalhandicap. . 
In a democratic socie.ty. educati9n should bej^trovid^ed to attain the mgtjdmum potential of /he ' 
individual in order that he/shd may mai<e a worthy contribution to society. I^sf individuais^an 
be successful jn some occupation. Individuals, put of school and out of work,. represent a 
. potential IQSS of individual worth. * • . 

Manpower Needs of a Changing Society ^ , ' ' * " ^ 

The rapidly changihg manpower needs of society must be supplied if our society Is to continue 
providing •for the economic and ^ociyal needs of the people.-^ large nbmber of per&'ons are 
continually entering the. w6ri<'forbe,and many current members need to be retrained orto+>ave 
,th9ir skills updated, thereby creating a constant demand for vocational training and retraining of 
the labor force. ' " . • * e - ^ 

. ReiatioMhip of the Individual to Sodetyu * : ^ ^ ^ ^ . )• • ' 

JLndivfduals and the socfetyhave responsibilities to each other Society Is^laced in the positioKof 
being of sefWce to the individual first, by providlng-the essentiafslif life and ar> envlroiiment 
which permits the individual to fuljy develop his/her potential abilities. Receiving the revyards 

• provided by society allows the individual to become a productive' mertiber of soclety..TQ the 
extent that any individual, for wH^Jever r^ason.is denied- the opportunity to occupy a useful 
posttion-r-tto%that ^t^ftt, society is deprived. . ' ^ ' r* 

Rdle* of Vocationar Education In Helping the individual Relate to SocIety - ^ > 

People make the greatest contribution to the^rWn well-being an^ to society through useful and ' 
rewarding work. Af> indivjcluars opportunity to^erform depends upon his/her ability to chojose- 
ryrqpp f o p r l a te o co upaliuii an U^qutr^ adequate prep^f atlOh"f oFwSri^l n that occupation 



Vocational edlication can makc^a significant cpntrlbution In hefplngthelndividual fulfill his/her. 
^ork role in "society. ^ ^^'^'^^m.^m^m^^' . ^ ^ - ^ , . . 
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Each persQn is entitledlo assistance in making career chQices;in prepving for an occupation 
through education and training, and in gaining empioyment in his/her chosen occup^n. 
Octfupationai requirements and individual peeds can oniy be metthrougli theestabiishmerit df , 
' different types of preparation and varying levels of education.. Vocational education jensfbies 
. people to develop competencies which are essential for successful employment in an occupa- 
tional area that wiU proyide economic, social, and cultural satisfaqtions. Prpgrams of vocational 
education should assist the development of the capabilities and self-realization of the individual 
to rnaximum potential. ' * . 

7 The Vocationai Education Process ^ ^ 

Vocational educatio^n programs should bQ planned and implemented on the ,basis of the 
interests, needs,^ and abilities of the students, aotj^the manpower requirements of the labor 
market. This is necessary so that persons of gll ages will have ready aecesjs to vocational training 
or retraining which is of high quality and is realistic in light of actual or anticipated opportunities 
for gainful or^useful employment. , * " 

Vocational education assists people in making career choices^ in selecting an occupational area' • 
Qf training; and in develbfJing abilities, interests, and attitudes needed for entrance into an 
occupation, it assists people in developing competencies essential for advancement in can . 
occupation and for successful and satisfying work expefJences; in upgrading and/oKretrainin§^ 
for current'demands of the labor market; and in .j3iecoming effective and efficient producers of 
goods and services, ' 

Answers to many of the problems in vocational education h'ave yet to be discovered. Program 
development should utilize the' results of a strong research and development effort. The effes;- 
tiveness and efficiency of program? of vocational education ^nust be determined. Those in-. 
volved wi ^, and those affected by, prpgrams should assess the effective.nes^nd efficiency of 
thos? progrffTf5*Produbt and processavaluation of p*;Qgrams Should lead-to program improve- . 
mentV' V i^: . - , ' • C : 

The vocatFonai education protji^m .for each individualj should articulate his/her talents and 
injerests so that he/she is prepared to assume the roUrof a productive citizen. ' -^^ 

^_ ' > '» . * , ' wv. 

— ^- * 



Develop Goals and Objectives 

Program goals and objectives should be based 
on the results of needs assessments, and they 
should reflect the statement of philosophy. Goals 
are general statements of Intent or purpose which 
reflect recognized needs. Objectives are more 
specific and measurable statements of the ex- 
f pected outcomes of the vocational program. The 
program objectives provide the frameworKfor, and 
detemfiine to alarge extent, the evaluation that is 
conducted. Therefore, time and energy spent in 
their development is very ^pbrtant. - 

1. - > — — , — ^--^ 

State Criterion Questions 

Thedevelbpment of criterion questions for each 
obje^ive requires a good deaf of time and should 
involve several persons who are keenly interested 
in the program. From the list of the criterion ques- 
tions, one can determine the appropriate inforrfia- 
' tion needed for the ^valuation effort. ' 

A criterion question is one which states the t)b- 
jective in such a way that an answer is^ called for 
that would help to measure the attainment of the 



objeptive. For example, given thef program objec- 
tive, "to keep parents informed abqut the schooPs 
vopafional offering." an appropriate criterion . 
question would be, 'To what extent are parents 
familiar With Xhe school's present offerings?" To 
collect data that would^help answer this criterion ' 
question, parents might be asked ^one or more 
questions designed to elicit information concern- 
ing their understanding of the vocational offerings. 
These questions might be presented on a parental 
survey questionnaire or parental interview fonn. 

The task is to for^nulate questions in such a 
manner that they may be answered in varying de- 
grees from very positive to very negative. It may not 
be necessary to develof> more than one^question 
for an objective that is narrow and specific, such 9s 
"to present instruction that prepare^ students lo-^ 
obtain jobs as secretarial workers." However, a 
more general objective might require several ques- 
tions relating to it. For example, the program ob-. 
jective, "tb prepare students for entry-level em- 
ployment and advancement in positions^atisfying 



to the students," would require criterion questions 
such ^s— 

• yow many students leaving the vocational 
program obtain entry-level en^ployment? 

• How many former students are able to make 
reasonable advancement in their positions? 

• How satisfied are the former students with 
their employnnent situation? 

Collect Data 

» It-is usually necessary to collect data about both 
the process and the product of a program. Pro- 




cess evaluation deals with instructional process- 
es and procedures, facility and equipment ade- 
quacy, and many others ways and means that may 
influence student outcomes. . , 

Product evaluation measures the effects cn the 
vx)cational program on its product— the students. 
For example, the student may be questioned dur- 
ing and/orafter his/her school experience regard- 
ing the v^ilue of that experience. Employers can 
also provide valuable feedback to the schoolabout 
the adequacy of the vocatiof) programs in which 
former students received their training. ' 

Both process and product evaluations are valu- 
able. However, the emphasis of most locally di- 
rected program evaluations should be on product 
evaluation. Theiiuman outcomes of our programs 
are far more important than the processes used to 
attain^ them. 

•^hree general categories of data are usually col- 
lected when conducting a comprehensive local 
vocational educatior^ program evaluation. These 
include (1) demographic data— background in- 
formation about the students, teacher(s)j 51W the 
school; (2) process data— information about the 
facilities, and instructional processes and proce- 
dures used; and (3)' product data— information 
about the students themselves. 

The types of background data which can usually 
be obtained by searching existing records are as 
follows: ' 1 

^ • student 'demographic data, including grade 



point Average, courses taken, attendance, 
address, aptitude and intelligence test scores, 
and placement records 

• tocher demographic data, includlrTg years of 
experience, educational preparation, field 
experience 

• school demographic data, including enroll- 
ment in classes, average daily attendance. 

. and programs offered. 

\ 

Several types of process data can be obtained 
simply by studying the facilities and other records 
available. Examples- of the process areas com- 
monly studied include— 

the teaching-learning process, «• 

rriculum — course o1 study 
earning resources available 
supplies and equipment available 
\nstaactio^^ space and laboratory facilities 

ite departments of education and most 
tfha associations have instruments avail- 
an be used as is or adapted for this 



Most 
accred 
able w^iicii 
purposi 



Product data is normally gathered from one or 
two sources. Most common, and perhaps most 
valuable, is data from a student foHow-up study. 
Former students are in a unique position to com- 
ment on how wejl their high schooj or post-^ 
secondary vocational or technical ' education 
courses prepared them to enter and advance in the 
\jCorld of vyork. To get an accurate and complete 
picture for the purpo^js of (Drogram evaluation, 
studies should be reviewed which were conducted 
on students approximately one year anS three 
years after their departure from the program. 




The second mo$t common method for gathering 
product data is'lo survey employers of former 
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students*. Emptoyers who have hired one or more 
students who have recently Jieft your vocational 
program are in a unique position to comment on 
the.strengtt\s and weaknesses of the former stu- 
dents' vocational training. They can provide" you 
.with important insights into the effectiveness of 
your vocational program. The procedures for con- 
ducting an ejnployer fdllow-up study or survey are 
. very similar to those forstudent follow-up studies. 

There are somp additional da)a sources which 
should b6 used when evaluating a vdcational pro- 
gram. These include community survey reports, 
•supervisory reports, and/or reports by accjFedit- 
ing agencies. Ideally, vocational programs are 
planned in response to specific data gathered via a 
community -survey* concerning the vocational 
needs of the community. If such a sucveyJiasJaeen 
conducted recently in your con^unity, some of 
the data contained in the survey report may be 
helpful to you in determining how well your pres- 
. ent program satisfies the needs established by that 
report. 

Regional accrediting agencies usually conduct 
process-oriented evaluations of each college and 
secondary school in their regions. Each institution 
must undergo such an evaluation every ten years 
to retain its accreditation. As part of this evaluation 
process, the school staff must conduct a complete 
self-evaluation wriich is compiled into a printed 
document. * . . 

The visiting committee for the accrediting 
agency th^n reviews this document, conducts ob- ^ 
servations and interviews-at-the-scbbol, and pre- 
pares an evaluation report, tf such an^ccreditation 
evaluation has befen conducted at your school re-' 
-cently, these dobimients should be available and 
should corttain valtrable data concerning the 
goals, objectives, and adequacy of your program. 

Finally, state supervisors generally make it a 
point to visit each vocational' prog rarti in their 
states on an annual or semiahnual basis. These 
visits are documented in formal or informal reports • 
which are another excellent source of evaluation 
'data. Some states have highly structured mecha- 
nisms for evaluating their vocational education 
programs'. They often use a process similar to that 
used by the re^gional accreditation agencies. 

Students, jieachers^ counselors, administrators, 
laypersons; and state review teams work together 
to evaluate the existing programs and to ideritify^ 
needed imprqvenlents. This evaluation process is 
documented in detailed repoVts'which ma) be of 
assistance to you in planning and conducting your ' 
^evaluation. Sinriilar program evajuatipn proce- 
dures and mstruments can be obtained from the 
division of evaluation of most state departments of 
education. * ' . . 
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Analyze Data , 

Evaluation data normally' ^hpuld be analyzed 
using simple, descriptive statistical techniques 
such as the computation of f/equencies, percents, 
means, and medians."^ In alf cases, the analysis of 
data should be appropriate to the data collected. If 
more sophisticated statistical treatments are de- 
sired, mosttpacherswou/d be well advised to con- 
sult with a statistical ekpert. Regardless of the 
analysis treatment use^, it is exkertiely important 
that the report be written and illustrated witti bar 
graphs, cireie (pie) gi'aphs, etc., sp-that all con- 
cerned can understand the findings. 

Formulate Recommendations 

As a teacher and as an evaliiator, it is your re- 
sponsibility to carefully review the data and help 
make those recommendations for program im- 
provement suggested by the data. The sjfaff, stu- 
dent, and advisory committees should be a^ked to 
review the data and help determine the recom- 
mendations. 




Make Decisions 

The d6cisionrmaking process is an important 
one. The teacher has a responsibility to dissemi- 
nate, as appropriate, the findings and recom- 
mendations to administratoVs and/or governing 
bQ^Jies. One or more written reports of the study 
should be prepared and d^tributed. the teacher 
shouldo assume leadership for making program" 
changes that he or she can easily make to improve 
the vocationaUprogram. Recommendations that 
involve others, cost money, etc., will, of coprse, 
need»administf;ative and/or board of education 
approval. , Even .in ^hfese circumstances, however, 
the teacher has a leadership responsibility to re- 
quest the funds or policy changes needed so as to 



4. To gain skill in analyzing data, you may wish to refer to Module A^3, 
nepori the Findings of a Community Survey. 



offer an improved vocational education program 
to his/her students. 

Decisions also need to be made concerning fu- 
ture evaluation needs. Program evaluation, when 
most effectively carried out, is a continuous pro- 
cess. . . ' _ ^ . 

In planning to evaluate your educational pp^/- 
gfam, you should keep in mind the following key 
points. * 

• Evaluation is a continuous process. It is not 
somethingto be done once every other year. It 
must be done on a continual basis. 

• Evaluation requires commitment. Success in 

• evaluation reqjjires.that tinr^e, money, and 
moral support be present for those charged 
with planning and conducting. the effort. 

• Evaluation should be product-oriented. The 
emphasis in product-oriented evaluation is on 
program outcomes rather than the ways and 
means (process). • 



• Evaluation should be done in terms of the 
objectives for the vocational education pro^ 
gram. The emphasis should be^on determin- 
ing the extent to which objectives are being 
met. ^ : 

Evaluation should involve both thosfe respon- 
sible for the progranr^nd those affepte^ by if. 
Persons responsible Tor, and affeqted by, pro- 
grams are the ones responsible for jnppie- 
cnenting any changes suggested as a result'of 
an evaluation. * , - ) - 

Evaluation procedures and tedhniques 
should be comprehensible to the pO^bllc. The 
American educational system develdt>erfin an 
atmosphere of public interest and^ concerrf.. 
Laypersons have had a large part-jh thiade-* 
vefopment, and educators shqyId'maKe cer- 
tain that the citizens they' serve .can com- 
prehend what they $ire' doing, and why they 
are doing it, in regard4o program evaluation. 




For additional assi.stance in planning, how to evaluate^ your vocational 
program,' you- may wish to read the supplementary references, Denton, 
Program Evaluation in Vocational and Technical Education, pp. 10-24; 
Byram and Robertson, Loca//y Directed Evaluation of Local Vocational 
Education Programs; and/or Wentling and Lawson, Evaluating Occupa- 
tional Education and. Training Rrograms. 



The following items check your comprehension of the materialJn the 
information sheet. Evaluating Local Voqational Education Programs, pp. 
6-15. Both^of the items require a short essay-type response: Please re- 
spond fully, but briefly, and make sure you lespond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

♦ \ 

1 Asa teacher in Overview High School, you decide you will recommend to your high school pnncipal 
that the local program of vocational education be evaluated. The first question your principal asks is 
"Why do you want to evaluate the program? " what is your answer? ^ 
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2. The principal of Overview HigfvSchobI decides an evaluation of 4he local prdgrafm of vocational 
'education would beagood idea. The principal would like your reactions concerning (a) Who should 
be involved in the evaluation effort, (b) what kinds of evaluation activities are mq§t appropriate, and 
(c) what the/n^jor steps in the program evaluation process are? 

\t ■ . • 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with-the, Model Art/ 
swers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the mod^l 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major point3. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. You could have respooded to the principal as 
^ follows: ^ 

"Th^ major reason for evaluating the Overview 
High School vocational education program is 
to determine ways^ the program can be im- 
pcpved ^p serve the community better. Re- 
, sources for education are always limited. We 
need to' be sure we are conducting our voca- 
tidnal education program in a manner likely to 
attain the most effective and efficient results for 
the ta^^payers. We can no longer justify spend- 
ing nnoney for what we beliive to be righ>; we 
must have evidence. 

"There is a need for valid information from em- 
ployers and former students cbnce/ning the 
vdcatjipnal program and>\9mployme*nt oppor- 
tunities in the community. Information about 
students is needed to "improve decision- 
makers' ability to appraise whether yie local 
program-is meeting the needs of the commu- 
nity.'V 

2. a. Those involved in conducting a' program 

and those affected by the program should be 
involved in the evafuation effort. This^; 
eludes students, parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, alumni, employers, and employees, 
b. Appropriate kinds of evaluation activities in- 
clude— 

• former student follow-up survey 

• survey.of employers of former students 
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• study of instructional processes used 

• study of student placement* recordsE 

• parental/citizen sund^eys 

• third-party evaluations 

• studies of manpower needs and oppor- 
tunities * ' ' 

• study of ciirricuium 

• studies Of facility and equipment utiliza- 
tion 

The activities that are best for any given local 
evaluation will depend upon many factors 
such, as cost, tim^ available, local prefer- 
ence, and expertise available! The staff steer- 
ing committee and the school administra- 
tion should be involved in determining / 
which activities will be conducted. 
Majpr steps in the program evaluation pro- 
cess include — * 

• assessment of needs (manpower and 
^ student) 

• development of philosophy statement 

• development/review of program objec- 
. tives 

• statement of criteri6n questions 
collection of data 

• analysis of data 

• formulation of recommendations 

• making of decisions based on findir^gs 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If y^u missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet. Evaluating Local Vocational Education Programs 
pp. 6-15, or check with your resource person if necessary. • ' . . 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIE1 




,Aftetfiwpreti.ng^t^ required reading, deve|bp a;plan foneyaluatli?^^^^ - 
hypothetical yqpational progmmdescrlbedllhativeri^da^^ 



Yoiv will be iBading the information sHeet, developing a.td^ciai Bto'gra^ 
Evaluation Plan, pp; 20-24/ . .' C ; r - " " 



V Activity '^B 7discuss how to plan an evaluation.! 



^ * ^You may wish to meet with a group of peers from your service.aF^a to 




Ydu will be reading the Case Situ^ltion, p. 25, and developing a.piart for 
. evaluafihg the vo.cational prog|i^|r^cribiBd jn tfiaj situatldn,. 



.Yciti Will be evaluating your competency. In^eveloplng^an evaluation.plihr 
using.the Evaluation Plan Checkl}st,.|)p. 27»r28; - " . , : " 
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Activity 



For information on the concepts and procd^ures involved in developing a 
local vocational education evaluation plan, and the appropriate content to 
include in the plan, read the following information sheet. 



DtV^LOPING A LOCAL PROGRAM EVALUATION PLAN 



A comprehensive fJTan for evaluating the voca- 
ional program needs to bejlevBloped. The evalua- 




tion plan shodid be formulated cooperatively by 
the teacher, the staff steering committee, and the - 
voc3tional advisory commitlfee. All persons in- 
volved in the development'^f the plan should re^ 
ceive an orientation to systematic program evalua- 
tion procedures. A cooperative ptenning'effort will 
help all participants to more adequately under- 
stand the scope of the evaluation program and to 
determine their res'ponsibilitj^wl roles.--- 

4h most cases, the ba^ plan will have to bf^ 
drafted by you and/or other staff members. Advi-* 



sory committee members can react to plan^ and 
provide valuable advice, but they^ should not ac- 
tually develop- plans. The baste plan should be ' 
drafted by the teacher(s), reviewed by the staff and 
^visory^ommittees, and sUbmitt^ to the admin- 
MstrationRor approval lo corjtinue the .evaluation* 
effort, j, ' 

A typiial evaluation plan includes— ' 

• a /escription 'Of the situation iri th,e area 
served by the school 

• written ptTMosOphy aad objectives of the eval^ 
uation effort ^ - 

• responsibilities of the staff steef^g commit- 
tee, vocational advisory commmee, and stu- 

^ dent committee. ^ ' ' 

• evaluation activities to be conducted to assist 
in attaining the objectives ^the evaluation 
effort 

• identification- of boundaries or limit^tipns 

• budget items and estimated costs 

• schedulopf activities 

• reporting procedures 

• method of dissemination * 

• plans for irtiplementation 

A sample evaluation ptSfTfor an agric;^ure pro-^^ 
gram is shown in Sample 4. 
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SAMPLE 4 



EVALUATION PM\ 



riic 



The evaluation of the Merhck Will High Sqjibol 
vocational ^griccMture' program is^ta be a 
product-ojiented effort wfth emphasis on the' 
prog ram objectives and the inyplvement of locitl 
people. 

Description of the Situation 

% Merrick Hil) High School isJ^cated in a city of 
about 10,000 people. The'area has good agricul- 

^ tural land, and the business and industry of the 
area is largely agricultural in nature. 
TheMerrici< Hill vocational agricultiire propram 
enrolls an average of one hundred secondary 
students each year. In addition; one^dult class 
is offered each year by the two teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

£valbation Philosophy and Objectives 

'Program evaluation concerns the mai<ing of 
judgments about the worth or value of a pro- 
gram. Evaluation is jt^sically concerned with 
tHedetemiination of the extent to which previ- 
ously established objeqtfves are being, or have 
been, attained. 

The reason for evaluating the vocational ag- 
riculture program is program improvement. 
The program is to be evaluated by the people it 
is^rving. ThisJncludes the school administra- 
tion, teachers, citizens, and students. 
Thex>bjectives.for the evaluation effort are— 
# to determine the placement of former stu- 
dents 



# to determine the value of the. vocational 
agriculture training a&\yjewed by fomie/ 

^ students and by emp^pyers 

# to determine the satisfaction of fomner stu- 
dents in their present job$ 

# ta determina/ihe career ^progress being 
made by former stbdents^ 

# to*-determine areas of jhe curriculum that 
should be added, strengthened, and/orde- 
leted 

. • to determine the adequacy of the voca- 
tional agriculture faciiities^a^nd equipment 

Responsibilities ^ ^ ^ ' 

The two vocational agriculture teachers, an En- 
glish teacher, a math teacher, a science teacheri^ 
the high school principali and a .high school 
guidance counselor ^1 comprise the^staff 
committee. The head teacher of vocational ag- 



riculture tffAserve as chairperson of the staff ^ 
OQmmittefl^he staff comjnittee will be respon- 
.sible for ovejalf-coordination of the evaluations-^ 
effort.TDlsignated fnembers of the staff^ommitr » 
tee will develop q^|8tionpaire$, atr&nge scheid- 
ules, supervise mditrngs, conduct interviews/ 
prepare^ reports, monitor f^oject-fitetivitie^de- 
, velop recpmmendations, and prepare pt§ns for 
implementing .the recommendations. . • 
The vacationaPadvisory comrnittee will review 
all planS; ahalyite the findings^and assist in for- 
mulating recomnriancfations. in addition, a stu- 
dent committee wUI be'sugge^ed by the staff 
committee and appointed* by the high school - 
i principal.' The student committee will assist in 
^developing and.i^viewftig questionnai^s. 

Evaluation Activities 

A follow-up questiofinair^ will be sent to air 
' former students Who left the program orie year 
ago anfd thred'years ago. * ' ^ * 

An employer survey will be sent to emjijoyers 
\yho are employing the same former students. 
Visits wltf be ma^de tobusinesses antf industries 
w^rteti are employers or potenti&l employers of 
. students in the vocaifonal agriculture program. 
A survey wi(l be conducted to»ddtennine the 
interests, of students and parents concerning 
vocatipnal agriculture. 

Currently available, manpower-data regarding " 
agricultural employrnent. opportunities will be 
analyzed to detemriihe the nedd for trained per- 
sonnel. No attempt will be made, to .conduct 
additional manpowerm^eds surveys. 

^ Lim|tAl<Ms of Stujiy * 

This evaluation effort-ViH uSe'currently availabTe 
agricultural mar\p9w6r needs d^ta. No attempt 
will be»made to conduct additionarmanpower 
needs and employment opportunities studies. • 
The student follow-up study will be limited to . 
former students who left the program one year 
ago arfd three yeap ago. _ 

Budgtt , ^ FY' . 

I. Personal & < ( > Ji §ey . s ^ 

1 A. Staff (professional) 



B. ; Secretary 

C. Benefits (secretary) xK^ 

D. Consultants thonorarium) -.bo< 



. No additional 
-cost / 

XX \^ V 
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II. Operating Expense^ 
\A. Postage, . ^ xx 

CATraver • L - \ [ 

IX, Data processing i ^ xx" 
^ E. Office supplies , * 

Priming • > - ^ ^,)0i 

♦ Q. Reference materials - . ^xx 
H. Miscellaneous " . xx .^'^ 

-TOT^L' - \ :4 _ 

Schtdula of Ai^tiyities 

a., ..vv^ Appendix A/J^'' 

' R#|^orting iProcedures 

ThftX^^tflff r^nmmittAA \A/I 



■J/: ; chief 8«jibi?K«Jinlrif8^^^ * 
* ti6rft';TKfe;chtefi(5H6of:a^^^^ 

■ , 5var|6us;g.i1pii^ 



strengthening^ YQaeiirooai; 1^^^ 

grant/ Th^rlmptert^^^ " 



The^staff conriniltteerwill submit m of educatlbn::^^: 

gresSieports through the high school principal \ ^ 
to the chief school adnilnlstrator and»boa.ncl of ^ 
education, ' . . . «: 
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APPENDIX A: SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



ELAPSED TIME iN MONTHS 



Tasks 



Develop plah 

Present to administration 
, Organize staff com'mittee 

Organrre advisory committee 

Organize student committee 

Deyelop vo-ag philosophy 

Develop vo-ag objectives 

Develop crfterion questions 
'Develop questionfiaire Items 

Print questionnaires and 
survey form? 

Conduct staff committee meetiHflS 
Hold advisory committee rneetlngs 
\Donduct student committee meetings 
Conduct former student follow-up study 
Cbnduct employer survey 
Conduct survey of parent and student ^ 

interests 
Review manpower need studies 
Analyze data 

Formulate recommecidajions 
Present recommendations to 
administration ' 

« 

Promote and aid ir^the 
implementation of ^ 
recommendations ' * 



r 



— every two 'weeks — 

I :> I I I I 

- one every two months*- 
one per month 



10 



12 



13 



14, 



15 



"April 



J- 



Schedule of Activities 

Bffective and efficient use of time is essential in 
planning and coriducting the evaluation effort. If a 
major effort is to be madeihe first year, this means j 
that a number of preparatory, organizational, and 
orientation activities probably should be done 
prior to the academic year in which the major part 



of the study is to be conducted. Remember, not 
everything can be acco mplis hed during the first 
year^ Jhe^stimated amount 61 elapged'time for all 
acttvlTles must be determined. An example of a 
schedule of activities is shown Tn Sample 5. 



. SAMPLE 5 



i-StfHiEliULE 6'F'ACTIYtTiES, . ' 
^ iDEViLOPED AND' FOWkOWEb By / 
^ A llX)GAL STAFF COMlUinEEc^: 



Dates ' , ' ^ _ , ' ■ Jf— r". 

April 2^ ; Hold preliminaiy piientation^^^ 

May 2 ^ Hold orgaaiMtfooaLmeellng.ofi^a^ 

May 5 , ^ iCk)nducHmining sletef^ for swff steering- com^^ 

May 10 beVeld^ a sphedute of activities, ' 



. May ia ... r • -^-^z::^:r^.r^-.,^ 

. * overall pWlpsophy and bbfectiyes,^. . '^-^ v;V ; . " : 1. ^ ; r 7.; 
^September 10 Hold ^^aff steering commlttett me&tlrig to adopt QverallphilQSQphy, fQ^mpllia ' 
criterio^^ fonrijng ayocatfonar advisory, ^: . 



September 16- Compile currenft 

ffctober 4 . ' ' • ' - ' ^ : 

September 17 Attend boarctof education meetingjto^ advisojy comrriittee memberslif . 
new committee is to Be estatillsh^^^^ ; , ; ' \ • 



October 1 1 Prepare; noticj^s f or ajdyjTOrfe po|!^^ ^ ,v < ; . 

^^October 25 Hold aj? orleifitatfoiT ^nd bi^suiizapi^^^ 
OQtoJoer 28^^. Review and^utilize evaluation Wri«hop % 



^ni^be,rs. 



y^up^qudstiorina^^ ^ ^ r ! : 



November^l ff^aitfpllowrup^qudstiori^^^ and , coyer J^^^ 
November 8-25 Mall fplto^^ 
i:)ecember 10 ^ Corripil^i an£rf!^^j 
December 15 Hold cdmmi^i^^ 

-Januarv 5^ * ^ JPreoai^ f or obcUMti survev^''^:*^^ ^ ^^^t^'^ T:-- 



-January 5^ J "<Pf0paraior,occupj|tlprial>u!S^y;:^V-^ ' ^'^X^^^'p^/'^^^ 

Febtuary l^^wA.Contfuct^ocfiiijbatibia^^^^ -v^'^^c^- -'J,:^-fT' ^^^^^-^ 

March V15 ; ^ Condpt^uh^eys of pa^ 
Aprjf 10 . ' RequeiljWiMiultant^lp^^ 

>5>ril]30 : ;Hpld^i[r#j^ 

4Miy ^ Formulate racbmrnendiatlP^^ 

8€^>ten)ber1ft^ 
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You may wish to meet with a group oi two to five peers from your service 
area who al'e also taking this module to discuss techniques for planning for 
an evaluation: You might discuss the activities which would need to occur 
during the eyatuation effort, and hqvy those activities would be carried out. ' 

'Tfie fpllowing Case Situation briefly describes some of ttje characteristics ' • 
of a vocational* program in a hypotKetical school. Read the situation de- 
scribed. Then, assume yoy are one of the two machine shop'teachers " ^ 
described, and develop a plan for'evaluating the machine shop program. , ^ 
Because you are dealing with k sketghy hypothetical situation, your plan 
need not t>'e very detailed; however, you Should cover^oh of the major 
sfebtidns to be included in such a plan. . , * 

' r ^ J . - ' * » ' 

' I ' ' ' ' !■ I ^ , 

CASE SITUATION / >^ 

Atwater Area Vocational School is located in Thomasville, a city with a population of 1 5,000. A majority 
6f the wage earners in ThbmasTville are employed by a l^rge automobile manufacturin^j company' 

Atwater's program of vocati6nal education includes a machine shojD program which is taught by two 
instructors These instructors teach an avefege of 85 stutient^each yaar The vocational machine shop 
program has ho organized advisory gommittee. • . < 





After you'have developed your evaluation plan, use the Evaluation Plan 
Checklist, pp, 27-28, to evaluate your work. 
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EVALUATION PLAN CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PAI^TIAL. or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components^ was not accomplilrmd, 
partiaHy accomplished, or fully accomplished. If,' because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance compo/ient was not applicable, or impossible 
$ to execute, place an X in the N/A box. . ■ ' 



Name \ 


s 




Date • 




> 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



f i. 








Your plan: 

1. alldws for the following persons to be involved in the evaluation: 
a. staff 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. administrators * 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. students . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. teachers ^. r 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. parents T ; . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


" f. employers • . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. includes a description of the are^ to be served \ . 






3. includes a statement of ^philosophy to- guide the evaluation eftprX 


□ 


□ 




^. includes a list of objectives for the evaluation effort. . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. describes the specific responsibJilties to be assigned to: " 
a the steering committee , ^ 


□ 




□ 


b. the advfsory committee ' — JZJ 


□ 


□ 


c. the student committee 






□ 


6. lists the major activities to be completed during tfie evaluation effort 


□. 


□ 


□ 


7. defines the b.ogndaries or limitations of the'effort . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^ ^ • % ~^ 
8. includes a list of the items for which monies will have to be bud- 
geted ♦ 


□ 







9. describes the reporting procedures to be used . .* Q d] 

10. describesthemannerin which the final report will be disseminated I I FH I I 



Si 



C4 



11. describes the strategies which will be used to implement the rec- i — i 
ommendations contafhed ki the finaT^port I |^ 



□ □ a 
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LEVEL OF PEfiFORMANCE: All items mustreceive FULL, or N^respoTjses. If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL repon^e, review the material in the information sheel. Developing a Local Program- Evaluation 
•Plan, pp. 20-24, revise your plah afccordingly, or dheck with your resource person If necessary. 
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Learning Experience Mi 




Optional 
Activity 



You may^ wish to review an 
program in your s^ice area; 





Youf competenpy Irv devetloping i flnlileyiiltMttl^hi"^^*- '''''-'--'-^*^^-^ " 
by your resource person 
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Activity ^ ir-.- x! ' . ' . . ^J^ 

lie 



FoiLlnformation on the process of analyzing data, drawing conclusioni, 
and developing recommendations for inclusipn in a final report for a 
vbcational program evaluation, read the following information sl^eet: 



PREPARING A FINAL REPORT 
Presenting Data 




A properly conducted evaluatioiVQffpi^ will gen- 
erate a considerable amount of data. Ease in 
tabulating the data will depend upon the size of the 
study and the methods used. If electronic data 
processing is used, it is necessary to check with 
the technicians and the pc6grammers at the data 
processing center to determine the proper proce- 
dures to use Jf you choose to tabulate the data by 
hand, you wilf need to become familiar with simple 
techniques for organizing the data.^ 

Tables ^ 

. The use of tables will enhance the redd§bility of 
an evaluation report. Following aref suggestions 
for formatting a table. You may also wish to refer to 
a standard style manual for additionaf sugges- 
tions. 




• Center, above the table, the word "TA- 
BLE__" on a line by itself with the number in 
Arabic' numerals. 

• Center, above the table and under the word, 

"TABL€ the caption of the table. All of 

the captions should be' in capital letters. 

• A double-ruled line shodd separate the table 
caption from the rest or the table. Vertical 
lines should be used very sparingly. 

Where possible, use graphs to exhibit the data 
you heed to reveal. Sample 6 exhibits vocational 
education, enrollment data. 

Writing Style 

^ The writer should make every effort to keep the ' 
report simple, clear, and obje.ctive. Following are a 
few suggestions to use in writing the report. 

• Do not use personal references. 

• Be fairly detailed, but do not use extra words. 

• Write in the third person 

• Use precise terms.*^ 

• Use a minimum number of abbreviations.^' 

Writing is not easy for many people. It^s usually ' 
helpful to hav^ a colleague critique your writing. 
Or, you may find it helpful to set the materials aside 
for a few days or;weeksJ> and then to review them 
and make the necessary changes. 



Place* the table after, but as close as-pos$ible 
to, where it is first mentioned in the report. 



5. To gain additional skill in tabulating data, you may wish to l^fer to 
{Module A-3, flapo/T f/ia findings of a CommuRlty Survey, 



SAMPLES . ---^ X 

yOCATIONAt EDOCAXION J^) 




71 72 73 74* 75 76 ' 



Findings^ Poncflusions, and Recommendations 

, Before attempting to write this section of the and to.those areas for* which sufficient data were 

report, you should be certain that you thoroughly collected to ^substantiate findings, conclusions, 

uhderstanjj the data collected in the evaluation and/or recommendations.'' ^ 

study. It is most important that you limit thevwriting ^ • ^ it ^- ■ ^ z 

to those areas^elated to the evaluation ogctives ^^^JPle 7 is an examp e of a partial report of 

^ * . ^ , , ^ ' conclusions drawn from findings. 
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SAMPLE 7 



REPdRT;bF FINblNGa AN CONGLUSIGNS 




To fneet most effectively the'^needs of the students. In Overview Serial pistrict, and In 
compliant with the general pWIosopHy of the school and the vocatlonaJ pHliosophy-whlch^ls 
propose?! in this report, the following cqncluslorwf are made based on the evfOUatsH^dlngs, 

'Fining* ■■ ' „:•-.••, • - ' " '''' ' 
la. L«8S than eight percent of the £fraduates 

surveyed t}elleved that the ijlgh>schooV- 
*- should concentrate on^cblfe^V'pre|aara- 

tlon. Nearly;pne-half felt that" ttie lili 

school should prepare graduateslo er. 

a vocation Immediately, $rid al)out 44 p^ 
' cent favoracl' preRalatldn vfor post-high 
"school tralnlhg; \ , , ; : ; ' ' 1. ^ r; . 

, b. Theijwisembfy line and unskilled ^j^ 

where the, largesf.numberVof, our former 

students find employments which Indi- 
• ' catas.that mb§t-bf these'perktnsdo.not 

possess a»tgaFketable sWll.^ ' 
c. Elgfjty pel-cfl^rtt of the gradual! if Over- 

viavv. School JeaveVtheV school district 

within six, years; over, 50 percerit leaVe 

wltfilnslx months. ; -4^ "i Mj 



CpivBiuttonI' 

1. the Overvieiw School TDlstrlct should 
,=i»gnlze existent weaknesses intthe educa- 
Htbn.of the non^Oollegef. bound sti*dpnt.aik^ 
strengthen the: vocational ideparM 
better prepare these stiidente for- further 
" vocatronal iralnif^g or Irrtm'edlate eniploy- 
• ~-ment. ■> ' ' • 'C ~ , ' '. 



. 2a* 'The facts indicate that at*»uti40 percent of 
' Overview graduates bfl^litccill^ei }0h- 
everi substariiiliyjfeissllML 6n#*a^^ 
thesfefeopTe complpt^^SBto^^ 
fng and .recelv!^:tf'd^»d;^l%1n 
that i^me 0fiH»:^|leg&M^^^ 
should^ppssibf tfte&JcQtthse^ 
' -couraged toienter 4rjto voctitfdnaMields' 
* notrequlrit^g a ''" ' ' 



It must be remembered that the evalafifion pro- 
*iess is essientiajly one otd^terminln^hether the 
program objectives ore the right objectives and 
how well the program outcomes correspond to the 
program objectives. TKis concepVpf evaluation 
should JDe foremost in your mirKlv^O^^ recom- 
mendations are deveioped.^ ^ \ 
* <^ 

Recommendations should be based on the 
*f|ndings and conclusions of the evaluation study. 
They should be directed toward the program ob- 
jectives, the evaluation pi'ocess, the educational 
process, and/br the attainment or lack of attain- 
ment of the progr^nrrobjectives as revealed by the 
program outcprrtes. Recommendations are state- 
nrrdnts of proposed courses df action which the 
evaluators believe will enhance the vocational 
edud&tioh program. 



drof)putt^^^ 



The following recommendations might be made 
as a result of the findings and conclusions men- 
tiorfed in Sample 7, j ^ 

Recommendations ^ 

i^^issiiiii^speit.§i^^ 

tM(f^of^l<iO«»tioitc^^^ 

v%ee;to;%d)ft«fie^T|x^ 

,FtiWier,xthat|tbi«|:cq^^ 
_^-fetty¥^0|!ii(^t«^:i^lC»i^ 
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entering college during the last four years in an 
effort. to ascertain the reason or reasons why so 
many of the students -leave cor^eTge before graduate 
'tng. 



It is important to remember that all recom- 
nnendations nnade should be data-based, in other 
'words, jystified on the basis of the findings and 
'conclusions drawn. ' - 



Final Report 



The final report h'as several functions<^ (1)yit 
serves as a means to dissenninate the findings, 
conclusions„and recomnnendations of the evalua- 
tion effort; (2) it describes the evaluation process 
used and the activities cohducte^n the evaluation 
effort; and (3) it pf-ovides^ an opportunity foe in- 
terested individuals to study the findings iri rela- 
tion to vocational education progr^ objectives. 

As an author of the, report, rWrnennber that it is 
.you r responsibility to present the nnaterial in a fac- 
tual and brief-nnahner so that readers can reach 
their own conclusions. The report c^n be con- 

SAMPLE 8 

FINAL/R6P0RT OUTLINE 



sidered to be well prepared if another educator 
can adequately perform the same kind of an evalu- 
ation effort as a resultnof reading the report. 

Organization of Fin^l Report ^ 

The outline for the final report is determined by 
the objectives of the study, the findings collected, 
and* the unique reporting requirements' of the 
agency or individuals who will receive the report. 
' An example of a final report outline 1or a local 
progrann evajjuation effort is shpwn in Sample 8. 




I. Abstract 

_ Occupi€f?^ne gr two pages; identifies the S^chool ; knd concisely and simply sunfimarlzes the 
objectives, findings, conclusions, etc. * ' 

If. Introductory Sdction < 

Ai Introductioa 

Vocational Program: This sefticfn should give a^descriptioii of the schoors yocatlonal 
program Jt may includestatements on the schobrsvocaticm^e^ 

' B. Objectives of Local School Evaluation 

This section shq^jld include a ciear, concise listing of the objectivef^ established within ^ 
the f ramevvori< of the evaluation; These objectives give direction to the schoors evalua* 
^ tipn effqjt. ; • ; , .V — 

C. Description of Activities - *. : - 

In this section, a detailed description should be^iven of each activity included in the 
evaluation. A time schedule and other materials m^y also be included. 

D. Staff Involvement * ' ' > . ^ 

This section should present 'information focusing ^upon the extent and type orstaff. 
Inyplvement. It r4*po/^ the outcomes, attitudes, ^pe of committees, functions, phildso* 
phy^changes, sucj^esses, failures, etc. * * ; 

E. Citizen InvdlveWent i^ ^ ' '^'^ ; ^ , 

Facts about citizen involvement in evaluation are presented in thfs sectTorH It reports 
types, size and representation of com mittees, f u ncWons, attitudes, putcomes, successes^i^ 
faUyres, etc. , ^ ' ' * i : r ^ 

Jpi Consultant Involvement in Project^*/ , ,^ \ ' : 

This section presents JnformatiQn focusing upon the role cohsliltants played>lt the 
' evaluation if any* ^ ^ ' j ^ - 
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Q. Ptrblic Relations , - , v . ^.V, :> 

This sectfon deals with the type» mrtfiod, and scope of publidrdlatlons'usedlh corineaj 
, *^ ; tion with the evaluation/ ,. • * - ' ^ : 

lit. Ftiutfngi Section ^ / r\. 

A. Com m1ttee> Activities . ^ - . , * ^ .^^ A *^ _ . 
This section reports the number, type, and scope of activities of^ach committee. 
• .B. Coimmittee's Recommendations /. * • " . ; .'^v ^ . 
Ttie recoinmendations of eaBh committee are presented in this section* Each r^om.^ ' 
rnendatlon should' be accompanied by supportive data and other jhfonmation. ^ ^ 
\jG^ Follow-Up Studies . V ' ^ p 

^f tollow-up studies of graduates and dropouts, and^mployer ^rvclys were made. thg: . 
- ' rfsults and generalizations are reported' in this sectlor 

Currteular ^tudies ^ • ' - / : . * 

. ' Jjf^studies of present or potentiat curricula were mad^i the results, are reported In this 
' section. • ' 

E. Other Types of Studies / 
» . 'If occupational surveys, attitude studies/br.pther types of studies weremad^^^^e results 

\ are reported in this section. ^ " / ^ 

F. ^)3hanges Resuftlng (rom or jR^lated to,.Local Program Evaluation v 

Any changes, innbvatlotiSirWoptjons^ or plans iilready madeere reported in this sectib 

ly. Conclusions and Recommendations V \ 

' A.^ Conclusions ' ^ :^ ' ; ' \ * ^ 

The conclusions should be organized according to objegtlve^lhat were drawn up forfh^.. 
evaluation. J — . I 



6. Recommendations 



All recommendations and future plans for evaluaf ionshould^be repdrtedfr^W ^ 



A. duestipnnaires 
B; Chebklists /^^ , 
Pr Co!Timltte^:mem)?er$hlp^^^ 
^p. •Public relaftonp materiats 



Distribution of Final Report 

Results of the evaluation effort should first be 
reported to the school adrpinistration and the gov- 
erning board. The school administration and the 
governing board should determine the individuals 
and other groups to which the final report should 
be released. ' ^ 




\ 

The staff committee may want tp|i9ggest a list of 
individuals, agencies, and/or groDps to whom the 
f'eport should be released. In general, the distribu- 
tion should include groups who worked on the 
evaluation effort, the school staff, advisory com- 
mittee members, student committee members, 
the press, labor groups, busings and industrial 
groups, professional and civic oVganizations; and 
the general public. 4 



^ Optional 
Activity ' 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person ta review a final 
evaluation report for a vocational program. As you review^lhe report, note 
such things as the format and positioning of tables and graphs, writing 
style, and organization and type of information. 
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The following Case Situation is in two parts. Part I gives you brief back- 
ground inforrnation on your case-situation, and part.ll is partial jjata from 
an evaluation of a hypothetical vocational program. Read parts 1 and H.anek 
then us6 the information given to complete the following tasks! 

1. Anafyze the data. ^ ' , 

2. Draw conclusions from the data.* 

3. Develop recommendations based on the^datl. 

4. Prepare a p&rtial written report 6f the evaluation data, including— 

• an abstract 

• an introduction 

• findings 

' • conclusions 

• recommendations 

Your report should be brief and need include only one' or two sample 
graphic presentaions to Support orJIIustrate your findings. Your report, 
although brief and incomplete/should provide ample evidence th'at*you 
have the skill to interpret'data and use that.data to prepare a final repog of 
your findings, conclusions, and recommendations. 



CASE SITUATION 



r. Background Information: 

You are a vocational teicher in a graphic arti' pro- 
gram^ at Boyton Vocational School. Twenty-four 
students were enrolled in this program. The objec- 
tives established for the program are as follows: 
i to place'ninety percent of the students in a 

graphic arts job * ^ 
• to provide a program which will enable former 
students to be personally satisfied oa the job 



• to prbvide a program whictrwill enable former 
students'to advance on the job . 

• to provide a program which will enable stu- 
, dents tp obtain immediate eijiployment fol- 
lowing their graduation 

You have just been involved in an evaluation of 
your graphic arts program and are ready to use the 
data to pftepare a final report. The data available to 
you'follow. 
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II: Occupational Data: 

/ ^ %i V : RESPONSES FROM FORMER :$TUDENt$ #^ > 

;. NumJ^r of'fwmerstUdOT^mall^ _24; '. ' > , ^ . 

. NumWbif qtiesttonnaii^'r^rTied 20 . * > ;^. . V. * ' : - ' .vv ' * - 



COMPLETED PROGRAM 



V Responses 


, Number 


Yes - ^ ' 




16 . • ■ 


No • * ' \ . - 


3 " 


*■ No Response 1 

•* * 

REASONS FOR NOT COMPLETING PROGRAM t 

• A 


1 

Reasons 


1 1 ■ =^ 

Number 


Change of occupational objective 


A- 


Work on a job ' ^ 




1 


r ^ i 

Financijal reasons 






Dislike for the school - ' " 


1 


Transfer to another schqol district ^ 




Poor health 




Others 

" ^ 4 
_1. ' 





No Respons e 0 
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RATING OF SCHOOL SERVICES 



Service 


Very Good 


Average 


Poor 


VocaticJhal instruction • * ^ i ^ 




2 


1 


All other instruction 


13 


4 


. 3 


Vocational shop or lab 


• r 

' 14 


4 


2 


Guidance and counseling < 




4 


16 


Job placernent 


. 1 


- 9 


10 


* . J' 




No Response 0 


^ TIME SPENT LOOKING FOR J^IRST JOB \ 






Time Spent 


Number 


Had job before leaving school 




5 




Looke/for two weeks or less ^ 


■4 


— ' n 

Looked for; three to four weeks 


10 


Looked for one to two months \ ' ^0 


• 1 


Looked for more than two months ' . . 








No Response 0 


, . IS PRESENT JOB FI9ST JOB 








Response 


Number 


Yes 


13 


No 


i 



No Response 




ASSISTANCE IN GETTING FIRST JCTb^ 



X< Source 

— ^ 1 


Number ' 


Vocational teacher ' 


— '■ 


School job placement service 

\ 




Other school personnel ' 


\ 






/ 


State employment agency 




^ 


2, 


Private employment agency 


— _ ' 2 

X 


Relatives and friends 






5 


Other 


/ 




5 

• .-/j^ 



No Response 1 



PRESENT JOB' 



Jobs 


— — ' 

Number ^ 


Compositor ^ . 

v 


\ >^ ' i 


Printing press operator 


J 


■ 3 


Photoengraver f ' ^ ' 

^ — — ^ '■ ^ — 


5 


Electrotyper 


2 


Assistant printing press operator- 


- \ • — • - 

3 


Bookbinder 




1 


Plumber's helper - 


T ' 1 » 

1 - ^ 



' No Response 6 










« 


HOURS PER WEEK EMPLOYED 




. .Hours 


Number 


'Le^ than^O hours 


* 




20-'24 hours ^ ' ' • 




25-29 houi^s 




V ■ 


30-34 hours 




2. 


35-40 hours • 


13 • 


More than 40Jiours 




. - . 5 



No Response 0* 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRESENT JOB AND TRAINING PROGRAM 



Relationship' 



Job same for which trained 



Job highly related to the training 



Job qnly slightly related to the training 



Jo^not replied to tfie training 





Number 



15 



No f^esponse 0 



PRESENT RESIDENCE1N RELATION TO WHERE TRAINED 



. ^ « 

^ ' Distance 


Number 

^ \ 




Same - 










Less than 100 miles within the state 


"1 . 


More than lOt) miles within the state 

-J 








Oul of the state ' 




< 


10 

i 


1 ' ' 



No Response 1 
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WAGES OF PRESENT JOB, EXCLUDING OVERTIME 



Wages 


— jt 1 I 
Number 


$1.59 or less per hoiir 


ft 


$1.60-$2.00 per hour ^ 




$2.01-$2.50 per hour 




$2.51-$3.50 per hour / ^ 


■ 1 ■ 


$3.51-$4.50 per hour 


0 

3 


$4.51-$5.50 per hour 

■ ^ «^ 


5 


$5.51'-more per hour / ' T 


10 



' 

No Response 0 



FEELINGS ABOUT PRESENT JOB 



Feelings 


^' Number 


Like It very much 


U 


Like it somewhat , 


' 4 


Neither like nor dislike it . * 


* 2' 


Dislike it somewhat 




Dislike it very much 




« 


No Response 0 
• • 



_v 




USE OF TRAINING ON PRESENT JOB 



Frequency 


Niimber 


Frequently (use most of time) ^ ?. - ^ 


16 


Occasionally (use only some time) 


4 


Seldom (use only rarely) . * ^ ' 




Never (never use it) 




No -Response 0 

\ 

. \ 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION IN WHICH PRESENTLY ENROLLED 


X Institution 


Number 


Vocational high school 




Public high school • . 




Two-year junior or community college 




Public post-secondary technical institute 




Four-year college or university 




Private vocational or business school ♦ 




■ 

Not in school » ' ^ 


20 


Other / 





No 'Response 0 
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HuHnbet oi employers mallciajq(ufe8fl6t^aatr^^'>^ ;k-:;.f^;-r: '^v 

^. QUALITY OF WORK * 



Quality 


Number ^ 


Above average 


13 


About average 

: ■■ ^ 


4 


Below average « 


*1 


No Response 0 

• QUANTITY OF WORK ^ : 

. ■ * ^ V 


Quantity 

. ■» a 


Number 


Above average ^ , * 


15 


About average ' - , 


2 


Below average 




No Response 0 

JOB-RELATED KNOWLEDGE 


^ I^egree of Knowledge 


Number 


Above average 


.14 


: : — 

About average 


3 . 


Below average r 


1 



' ' • • ' . Response 0 / 




ABILITY TO OPERATE EQUIPMENT 



1 3J 


Number 


Above average 


: V. — *— 

14 


About ave(;age * * ' * 


• 3 


Below average 




1 . 




• 

READING, VERBAL, AND COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS 


No Response 0 


Rating ^ 

1 • -. " 




Number 


Above average 


•>Ss> 

12 


About average 


5 ' 


Below average 


f • '? ' 
ft" 


1 



No Response 0 



WILLINGNESS TO ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY 



Rating 


Nurpber. 


Above average* 


17 


About average 




Below average 


V • 

* 


„ 1 






No Response 0 




n 

PUNCirUALltY , . 






Rating 


Number 


^bove average 


•> 


. 15 


About average 


< 


• 2v 


Below average 




1 
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No Response 0 



ABILITY TO WORK WITHOUT SUPERVISION < 



Rating 


Number ^ 


Above average 


13 


■ . -i 

About average ^ - - ' ^ 


4 


Below average 


1 


• - . * No Response 0 
A/yiLLINGNESS TO LEARN AND IMPROVE ^ • 


Rating 


Number 


Above average ' 


12 

- / 


About average 


4 ' 


Below average > 


. » r 

• 2 


^ ■ * , ' ^ No Response 0 

COOPERATION WITH CO-WORKERS ' ' * ^ 

• ( * 

'- 1 «_ 


Rating # 


Number . 


Above average ' - ' ' 


* 17 


About avefage 


r 


Below average 


♦ * * 

• • 


' ' ■ No *Respo|||^_0_ 
COOPERATlO'lJ WITH MANAGEMENT ^ 


Rating ' * 


Number ' 


■■ ——7 

Above average ^ , 

« * 


15 . • ^ 


^bout average ' * 




. Below average 


^ ^ 

I 1 



45 ' M6^ Response 0 



COMPLIANCE WITH QOMPANY POLICIES, RULES, AND PRACTICES 



' » Rating 


Number. 


Above a\*erage ^ , > ' 


»15 


About average 


2 


Below average ' 


. ^ . \ 


' ' 1 




WORK ATTENDANCE 


No Response 0 


Rating . 


Number 


Above average ^ ' - . * 


' 15 


* 

About averse 




^ 2 


'"Sel^'vy average 




1 




V^OB PERFbttMANCE 

■'- '/ 


^ Na Response 0 




^ Rating 


Numbe^ 


In top one-fourth p\ • , ' ^ 

• ; - ^ 




In top one-half, bu^ ndt among top^ one-fourth • - * ^ 


fe 


In bottom one-balf, but not among lowest one-fourth 




In Idwest'one-fourth 


» ' 


1 


: — * ; 

0 ' 




No Response ♦ 0 






• 
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J 







— : — — , - i 


Composition. Makeup, ancl Typesettlhg 




— ^ — til: — 


. * = ' ■ * ' 
;Prlntlog; Press pccupatlons ^ ^ 


32 


^ - i "''ST! 


Lithography. RWitpgraphy, and Platemaking ^ 






Photoengravlngf . 




' 


^Ilk Screen Making, and^ Printing ^ 

- — ^ — A li2 : ^ — 






Bookbinding' : 

' — I ' 
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STUDEf^T pEMOGRAPHiQS iNFOBMATION 
SOCIAL HABITS (G^ade 12)';^ ' 



/ 

Courteoius and considerate / 


Number 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


" 12 


6 


4 


2 ■ * 


Cooperates With othtfr^ , ^ 


14 


8 




2 


Clean and neat personal surroundings 


10 


8 


4 


2 


Respects rights and opinions of others 


11 ■ 


7 


4 


2 


^ — ^ — t 

Respects school regulations A 


14 


7 


2, 


1 



WORK HABITS (Grade 12) 



Starts and completes work on time 

Listens to and follows directions 

Uses time wisely 

Strives for accuracy 

Accepts responsibility 

Works independently 

W^s neatly'at all times ^ 





Number 




Excellent 


GQod 


Fair 


Poor 




18 


4 


• 1 


1 




15 


i 

5 


2 


2 




16 


6 




2 

_ 




'l1 


7 


3 


2 




12 

r 


6 


4 ■ 


* • 

^ 2 




10 


8 • . 


4' 


2 \ 




13 


8 


2 


1 













0 
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^INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND GRADE POlKlT AVERAGES' 



1^ 



Stud«nf 


Score 


GPA 

- 


Student 


- 

Score 


GPA> 


1 


110 


* 2 1 


T ' ' 

1 o 


% 

ft*; 




' 2 ^ 


109 






Q7. 






95 


•2.3 


15 


, 109 


. 2.7 


\ ^ 


'125 


4 0 % 


lfi 




O.O 


t 5 


107 


2.2 


17 


114/ 


2.9 


{ ^ 6 


111 


3.2 


18 


H2 


. 3.3 




^ 134 . 


3.6 


19 




3.8 




87 


2.3 


.20- 


i2o:- ' 


•. 3.4 


9 


105 


3.1 


, ' 21 


14ft- 


1 2.0 


10 


112 


2.5 


22 


120 


. - 3.6 " 


11 ' 


115 


' 3.2 


23 


98 


. 2.0 


12 


102 


2.8 

V" 


■ - 24 


110 


3.0 



•Grade Point Average (GPA) computed for all high school subjects out of a possible high of 4 0. 




After you have developed your evaluation report, arrange to have your 
^ Resource person review and evaluate your report. Give him/her the Final 
^ Report Checklist, p. 49, to use in evaluating your work. 
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FINAL REPORT CHECKLIST 

■ • \ ■ ' ^ . ■ . 

Diractlons: Place ar\X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FUIl box to indfcate that ^"^ 
each of the foltowind oerformance components was not accomplished, • 
-partially accomplish^, or fully accomplished. If, because df special cir-^ o^ta ' 
cumstances, a pf rformance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute. platje^an X in the N/A box. ^ n^ur^ePe^n 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 




1. Report stated 'the objectives of the educ^itional program 

2. Report limited itself to the evaluation objectives ; . . .\ . . . . CH C ^ D 

3. Report described the^activities cpndScted in the evaluatibn effort ^ EH ^EH EH Fl 



4. Data wer^ clearly presented by: ' * r-ri i— ^ ■ — ■ 

&. tables ...... U □ □ 



;able: 

b^fiZes. : □ □ □ -i 

' c. op4 graphic means^ ' .-^ . . . C] CH • EH ''jEl' • . . 

5. MqjJipd ofjdata^^*nal^«ij<as ,cleatly^^^^^ ^ CH ^ IZ] D 



6. Findings were based ^ 5i 



□' □ □ » 



7. Conclusions were' based oh fiif^iflgri^ ! . . \ r.t>>K.^O Q EH ' 

□ 

□ □ IHf - 



8. Recommend^tloTis were based oTHindlngs and cl#idUsion5^^. 

9. Matferial^was presented in a factual manner . . 

4c9 > 



10., Writing style was direct and brief 



V 



^ LEVEL QF PERFORM ANCE;.AIf items musf receive N/A, or FULL responses. If ^»ny itein receives a NO, or 
R6RTiAUaasponse,the teacfierand resource person should meet to determine^n^t additional activities 
' |||||^^«^cner needs to complete in ortl^r to reach competency in^h^yv^ak area(s). 



Learrring Experience iV 




^INAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 



As part olfyoMr tw^i^'«^|i^i^|i<^ 
vocational pro^r^m^^THifViail-lnbfii-d^^^^ 
• deyeloplngia-tent^ti^i^^^^ 
> eya!uitIng7c\uryQcatiQnalpro^^^ 




taWng any further stepfflt^^ v ; / .'^ ^ r \< ? > 

• obtaining p6rmi§8ion frdm'tfje)^^^^ ^ 
plan and conduct ?h eyatuatlbR^j^your^ prograryi area v^ T 

* ^"^''^^^""'^'''''"'^'^♦"ffiadminlstrsit^Q^^^ ^ 



' -Ifc, and 8tu(jent$ in^he evaluation; eff6;ri4 - ' 

• following a planned s^H9<lulf of^^^ h 

;2 • .analyzing and imerpretiWciate : ; 
••.prp^aririg atinal:evalyatlc %^]:'^'; \' ""':9^^^;"/"/'v; 

■^91^= *° ^^'e na||i» of th|»4xRerience/ypu will need to^ayeaccfep ; 
an actual school situation ^o);te:pei1^ of apRroxini8teIyjpne jrear^ - y^- ' - , 




writing, on tape, through a log) fof;as8es«ment«piirp6ses,^ ■, t r>> v-v: 

Arrange i jadvance to have your respu^Qe p^n ^Jview youj^documlnta*. :i: : . 
,tion and flhal report, and observe at fea^t^e-lnstance in vyhfph yottare- ' 
working wjth arfadvisory cpmmittM:or^staf^%t6pHh^^ cofripfiittee:'? *-:r^\^ r 



Your total competency wl..„„,_„,^ , ,,»»„,^v,^«r«v„„„,„ 

Teacher.peifonnap(?e A89^?»I^ 

Based^jwh tlTitlt^ri^^cifferf^i^^ 



•For a definition of "actual school^sltuatlon." see the Inside back a>ver. 



/ 

4* 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Evaluate Your Vocational Program {A-11) 



'Directions: Indicate thfe level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing c ■ 

an X irvthe appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PER'FORMANCE heading, oate 
If/because of special circumstances, a performance component was'not' 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the M/A box. Resource Person 



LEVE^ OF PERFORMANCE 



inVinitiating the vocational education eyaluation effort, the 
teabber: 

1. secured approval and. support of the appropriate 
school/college officials > 

2. through the administration, secured approval of the gov- 
erning body for the program evaluation effort 



3. provided orientation to the' prog ram evaluation for; 
a. administrators ^. 



c. advisory committee 



e. 



In developing plans for evaluating the vocational education 

program, the teacher: ^ ci^'iJ^^Wl 

4. involved the following persons: | — | | — | | — | . pT-j !j^^f^| 

b. admin 

c. other 1 

d. parents ' .^rr.. n jd [U O iEl/lp^. 



6. developed a philosophy^and objectives forthee^/aluation — * — — — 
effort'. ! < 

7. detei^ined and specified- the responsFbilities of the: 
a. staff steering committee .* .t^ ^ LM- I I L-Zl I I |yil:%L^5 



or 








□ 


□ 


□ 


• 

□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


■□ 


□ ID 


□ 


□ 


D 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 














□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 








□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 








□ 
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b. Advisory committee O EU'^n CD 

imittee □/ □ □ Q 



8. identified the specific evaluation activitiesJo be com- i — i t — i i — i S^r^i^^rrri, 
pleted U U U □ ' 

9. identified boundaries or limitations of the effort . . ..... □ □ □ □ 

10. developed a budget for the evaluation effort . . □ □ □ □ 

11. identified the reporting procedures ^ 1 I I I I I Q 

12. determined the method of dissemination .. 

13. developed strategies for implementing the recommenda- i — i r— i — i 1 — i r^^^ 
tions evolving from the evaluation effort I I I | | | | I 4- | T 

14. identified procedures for incorporating evaluation as i — i i — i i — i -i — i 
part of the ongoing program of vocational education I I I II II I ^1 : l > ( 

15. secured approval of the program evaluation plan from i — i i — \ \ — i i — i f^^'jrnt 
the school/college administration | | LJ I I I I ^ 

In conducting the vocational education evaluation effort, , 

the teacher: . , ^ ^ 4B$Sl?|s& 

16. followed the planned schedule of activities, adjusting the • ' ^^0^5^ 
schedule to reflect the progress of the effort and to com- i — i i — i i — i ^l^t^f^^ 
pensate for unavoidable delays . I | | | | | | | 



17. prepared periodical reports concerning the pnDgress of I — i i — i i — i r-ri 
^ the evaluation effortfor the administration* I I ^| | | | LJ 



.18. analyzed and interpreted the findings of .the evaluation Q Q Q Q iBiS 



19. prepared conclusions and recommendations based on i — i i — i i — in l^fli^l * k 
^ the findings of the evaluation effort I | LJ LJ I I flMplM^ ^ 

20. prepared and distributed the final report of the program r— i *|— I |— I |— ] • ffefil^l 



picpaicu <3fiu uibuiuuiBu ine imai repon OT ine program \—\ \~\ \~\ i — i 

evaluation. effort LJ LJ I I I I 

After recommendaUons yvere made, the teacher: i — i r— i I — in ^^S^SI 

21. discussed the recommendations with the administration I I I I' I I I I dPH tMfl 



22. worked in appropriate ways to implement as many rec- i — i ' i — i i — i i — i ^^trrr\^^f§m 
ommendations as possible : . . . I I I I LJ I I tiSS^Ilil 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT response?. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher nepds to complete in ordefr to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). * v 



ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

' Each modDle is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill are4. considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
sope providing practice experiences, and others com- 
binlng'lhese two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences shouid enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience^The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation wfi^n you are an Intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservlce teacher. 

' Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to Individualize your 
teacher educfation program. You need to tafce only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
pecience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present nee^s and com- 
petejicies with the information you haveTi^d in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: 

• that you do not have* the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus canjomit that (tho^e) {parning 
experience(s) . 

• that you are already (Competent in this area, and 
read/to complete the final learning experience jn 
order to "test out" 

I ' • that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

, When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual schooUituation, make the 
necessary arrangements wifVi your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final- experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arr^ge (1) Xa te- 
peat the experience, or (2) completejor review) previous 
sections of the 'module 6P*b1heV refatgd activities 

. suggested ty your resource person before attempting to. 
repeat the final experience. 

Options for recycjing are also available in each of the 
'learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select' activities to help you 
reach competency. This could involve (1) completing 
• partaof tne rhoduJe previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additioioal activities suggested by the resource 
[ pe/son-r(4)[ designing your own learning experience; or 
: (S^^c^mplfeting some other activity su^ge^ted by you or 
' your reipyrce person. 



Terminoiogy * v 
Actual Scliool Situation refers_to- a situation In 
which you are actually working with, and responsible, 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An Intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access Jo ar\ actual school 
situation when you are taking the module^, you can com- 
plete the module up to the figal learning experience. You 
would then do the final learning experience later; i.e., 
when, you have access to an actual schooj situation. 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to ^n item or 
feedback device which may 6ubstitute foi^ required 
Items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. - ^ 

Occupational Specialty . , , refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e.g., the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties ;suc*h as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedbacic . . . refers to an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
- ence. . , ' 

Resource Person . . . refers to tKe person m charge of 
your educational prpgram; the professor. Instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or^ cooperating/supervising/ 
^Jassroom teacher whp-is guiding you in taking* this 
'module. 

^dentp<. refers to the person who is enrolled and 
, receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educatip'nal Institution. 

Vopatlonal Service Area . . . ref^r^toamajorvocatipnal 
% fiefdkagricult'Qtai education, busirjess and office educa- 
tion, diSiti^f^utive education," health occupations educa- 
tion, ho'me^ebonomics^ducati'on; Industrial 'arts, edu- 
cation, techrttfcal education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation. ' ' 

nYou or the Teacher . . . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. ' ^ . , • -'^ 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A . . . Th.e criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation. 

None . . . No-attempt was made to meet the critenion, 
although-it was felevant. 

Poor .\ . The teacher Is^unable to perform this skill or* 
has only very limited ability to perform it. . • 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perforrrrftr- 
. Good . . . ThB teacher is able to perfprm this skill in an 
effective manner. 

Excellent . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner. 
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Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher^Education Modules 



ler^E 



C«t«9ory A: Proorafn.Pf«nnlng, D«v«lopm«nt, and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare tor a Community Survey ^ 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

* A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-8 Develop a Course of $tudy 

A-9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 

* A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: inttructlonal Planning . * 

' B-1 Determine Needs and Interests^of Students 
B-2 Develop Student Performance Obiecti^ 
B-3 DevelQp a Unit of Instruction 
B-4 Develop a Lesson F^lan 
B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 

JPrepare Teacher*Made Instructional ^Materials' 

Category C: inttructlonal Exacutlon 

C-1 Direct Reld Trips 

C-2 . Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discus^idns, and 
Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 

Techniques « ^ 
C-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 
C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 
C-6 Guide StudentStudy 
C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
C-fl Direct Students In Applying Probtem^Solving Techniques 
C-9 Employ the Project Method 
C-10 Introduce a Lesson 
C-11 Summarize a Lesson 
C-12, Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 
C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 9^ 
C-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
C-15 Present an Illustrated Talk 
C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
C-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle . « 
C-1 8 fndlviduallze Instruction 
C-19 Employ the Team Reaching Approach 
C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 
C-21 ^ Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
0-22 Present Information with Models. Real Qbiects. and Flannel 
' Boards 

C-23 Present Information witl>i Overhead and Opaque Materials 

C-24 Present Informatiorrwlth RImstrips and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films , ^ 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Informatton with Televised and Videotaped Matertats 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Rip Chart 

Catagoiy 0: Inatruelionai EvahiaHon 

D-^1 Establish Student Perfomfiance Criteria 
— D=2-. Assess, Student Performance: Khowledge 
. D-3 Assess Student Performance: Attitudes * * ^ 
D-4 Assess Student Perfovmance: Skills 
D-S Determine Student Grades 
D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiven^ 

Category E: Inatructional Managemant 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Needs 
E-2' Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting RespQnsibilitles 
E-3 Arrange for improvement of You; Mcational Facilities 
£-4 Maintain a Rling System ^ 



E-5 '«^9w^i^ Jorl^tudent Safety 

t-6 ProvraeloHti^ First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7, ^ist Studentbin Developing Self-Discipline 

E-a" Orgatjlze the Vbca^pnal Laboratory' 4 

E-9h Manage the Vocatiohal Laboratory 

Category F: Guidance % ^ 

F-1 Gather Student DaiTusing Formal Data<k>llection Techniques 
F~2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student .Needs 
F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 
/-5 , Aseist Students in Apply^ing forEmployment or Further Education 

Category G: Schoot-CommunKy Relationa . 
G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
^ Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Pr^PHjiTour Vocational Program « 
G-3 . Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare^ Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Vour Vocational 

Program ' * 

G-6 Arrange forTelevision and Radio F^resentationsCopcerrting Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an ppen House 
G-8. WOri54vith Members of the Community 
G-9 * Work with State and .Local Educators 
G-10 pbtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Studant Vocational OrganSzation 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 

Organizations " 
H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 
Leadership Roles 

H<-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Devptoping 

and Financing a Yearly Program of^ivities ' 
H<-5 Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
^6 Guide Partk:ipatk>n in Student Vocatk>nal Organizatk>n Contests 

ory I: Profaaaional Rola and Devatopmant 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
1-2 Ser>(e Your Teaching Profession 
1-3 Develop an Active .Personal Philosophy of Educatk>n 
M Serve the School arxJ Community ^ - 

l->5 Obtain ^ Suitable Teachlj2g Position ^ 
1-6 « Provkle Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: dSofdinatlon of Cooparathra Education y 

J-1 Establish Guidelines* for Your Cooperative Vooitionai Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 

iM Secure Training Stations for your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Devek>p the Training Ability of On-the^ob Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co^p Students' On-the%lob Perlormaoce 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 

J-10 Sdjpervise an Empk>yer-£mpk)yee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS * 

Student duide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 

Resource Person Gukje to Using Performance-Based Tedcher 

Educatk>n Materials 
Gukje to the implementation of Performance-Based Teacher" Education 



For information regarding avaliablifty and prlcoa of thaao materlaia contact- 

AAVIM 

Afiierican Association for Vbcationat tnstnictionat Materials 

120 Englneei4ng Center • Athens, Qedirgia 30602 • (404) 542-2586 



